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admit that these are good paintings and it's your loss if you can't
enjoy them," He sighed, and, dropping his voice, said it was a sad
thing if the government interfered with your personal likes and
dislikes. He spoke as if he were speaking of hail or wind. They're
there; and one must accept them without even the suspicion of revolt.
He asked permission to photograph a painting or two, and then asked
Robert if he hadn't some small painting, preferably an aquarel, and
more preferably an aquarel of one of the sights of Montmartre,
because he'd buy that. No, Robert hadn't. The soldier went, and
before going told us that this had been one of the finest moments of
his life.
It began with that. Nona said Robert could sell as many small
paintings as he wanted if he made them palatable for the German
tourist. Robert said that was quite probable, hut who would sell
them? They said it could only be me since I spoke (Herman and
seemed to get on well with them. I said that w<is a silly joke and
I would never sell anything and I wouldn't anyway take German
money. They inquired if starvation were more dignified, and what
about Dodo's medicine, and we all had io live. The argument
raged for several days, and eventually I gave in. There was no
choice,
I was brought up in an old-fashioned way. In a sense it was a
ludicrous education. Hence for me to sell water-colours or anything
else seemed a terrible thing. Then came a clay when neither Nona
nor I had luncheon; not even a sandwich. She could have gone to
eat with her mother, but there wasn't enough money for the metro
fare. That day Robert had finished two small water-colours, one of
the Sacre-Coeur and the other of the Place clu Tertre; charming little
things they were. If you're an artist:, the artist in you will out
whatever you do. He made folders for them and they looked well.
Robert wanted me to ask fifty francs for each and we should go
half-and-half. He would have given me the three-quarters just to
induce me to sell them. But I said no, Pel ask a hundred francs for
each. Robert thought I was mad, but f pointed out to him that my
impression of the Germans was that they had to be impressed if
you wanted to succeed with them. Look at Hitler, who asked a
high entrance fee at the Sportspalast in Berlin and that made the
Germans look up and attend his meetings. Robert was incredulous,
but I took the two water-colours and sold them at Joe's the same
morning. My profit on each picture was forty francs, and ia the six
following weeks I sold one hundred and ten of them.
Quite a feat if you consider the price, the hawkers, vendors and
painters outside on the square and in the restaurants.  Twenty francs